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- WINTER BIRDS. 
rT HIS class of birds is more numerous than 
many of our in-door friends suppose. 
I have noticed, with but limited means of ob- 
servation, no less than eight distinct species, 
the present winter. 

The Chickadee seems to be omnipresent, 
and everywhere athome. You hear his chick- 
adee-dee around the wood-pile, and in the 
forest, as well as in the orchard and cedar 
swamp. He isa lively little fellow, and a gen- 
eral favorite, as he is the smallest of our win- 
ter birds, and the only one that makes any 
attempt at singing at this season. 

The Wood-Wren. This bird is seldom seen 
in the open field, but I have noticed quite a 
number this winter in a small ravine or gulf. 
They are quite. tame, and always appear to be 
searching for insects among the fallen timber. 
They are about the size of the house-wren, but 
darker colored, and, as far as I have observed, 
are silent. 

The Downy Woodpecker. This little fel- 
low is common, and familiar to every one. 
He is the smallest of the woodpecker species, 
and is rather peculiar in his habits. He 
always seems to be alone, and so intent on 
searching for larvee and insects, that he scarce- 
ly notices a person a few feet distant. 

The White-breasted Nuthatch, is nearly 
twice as large as the above, and belongs to the 
same family. I meet him most frequently in 
the woods. His low, and not unmusical voice, 
always attracts my attention. It sounds like 
the word quank, which is repeated three or 
four times in succession, and eppears to be 
a good way off when he is quite near. 

The Tree Sparrow. This beautiful little 
bird has been common about here the present 





winter. I noticed them first about the begin-| 
ning of January. They go in small flocks, | 
and appear to find good living wherever a’ 
weed rises above the snow. The home of, 
these birds is said to be in the neighborhood | 
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-| presence seems to soften the wintry blast and 


rough nature assumes a more genial aspect 
The snow-bunting varies in color from brown 
to nearly white, and is sometimes called the 
white snow-bird. They reside most of the 
year, it is said, within the Arctic circle. 

Besides the above, I have noticed a few 
specimens each, of the blue snow-bird and 
song-sparrow. The latter I suppose can 
hardly be called a winter bird. B. B. 

Oneida, Feb. 27, 1866. 

{Are we to understand that the class of winter 
birds here described do not summer in this locality 


but seek the arctic snow-fields at the approach of 
warm weather? —Ep. Crr.] 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 


one of our newspaper cotemporaries are 
exercised by the question whether the eco- 
nomical and other admitted advantages of asso- 
ciation cannot be attained on the simple plat- 
form of voluntary combination, without the at- 
tachment of such peculiar social and religious 
views as are held by the Oneida Communists, or 
the Shakers. The question isindeed a pertinent 
one, and, as a matter of experiment, should 
not be pre-judged. But those who are san- 
guine that a religious platform is unnecessary, 
aud that association can be successfully 
achieved with the principles and motives which 
belong to ordinary selfishness, would do well, 
before setting out on the experiment, to con- 
sult the history of about a hundred attempts 
that have been made in this country on the 
non-religious theory, which resulted in distress 
and failure. We trust that ere long these 
histories (now in our hands) will be published, 
in order that new experimenters may at least 
vary the form of their movement, and not re- 
peat the same attempts in the same way, that 
in other cases have proved unsuccessful. 


SEEKING THE CAUSES. 


Warren Chase avd some others, that 
Christianity has nothing to do with the recon- 
struction of society, sums up in a late letter 
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with its various responsibilities.” 

These causes and conditions, so far as they 
are undoubtedly potent in accounting 
for the progress of the Oneida Community, and 
might well be catalogued for reference by 
other students of social philosophy. But 
while they are’ proximate causes, the question 
still remains, Whatis the cause of them? To 
come to details: How can you have a true 
leader without inspiration? i. e. without the 
peculiarity of life and faith that are illustrat- 
ed in the Bible more than in any other book ? 
How can you have unanimity in following 
such a leader, without the humility and self- 
denial that come by submission to Christ ? 
How can you love criticism, and avoid selfish- 
ness and jealousy in the relations of the sexes, 
without the tender conscience that is ready to 
give up all for the truth? How can you be 
guided in respect to location and external 
conditions without Providence? and finally, 
How can you dissolve all isolated interests in a 
family feeling without the spirit of brother- 
hood that was first poured out on the disciples 
of Christ on the day of Pentecost? Others 
may see how these things can be accomplished 
without Christian faith and religion; we do 
not. 


JACOB’S WIVES. 
_)ACHEL and Leah! Beautiful, beauti- 
.\ ful women in the court above; it is with 

modesty that I would speculate upon the art- 


less story the Bible relates to us about their_ 


lives in this world when it was young and new. 
Still I think they would smile approvingly up- 
on the moral I wish to draw, whichis, that Ja- 
cob’s speciality was not petted by the Lord. 
Jacob threw his whole heart into one absorb- 
ing love, but the Lord made him divide his 


heart, and lay the foundations of the nation of 
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Israel in a more generous affection. 
was ‘ beautiful and well-favored.” 


|met Jacob at the well, and got the first kiss; 
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innocent in this, as in her beauty ; but it left 
Leah little chance, as many a heart will sur- 
mise, that has known the mystic power of a 
kiss, This kiss may have transported Jacob 
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one presence, and left him no eyes for Leah. 
Leah was “ tender-eyed.” What that means 
I do not know, but something disparaging it is 
to be feared. She was not brilliant, but she 
appears to have been good. Still I think Ja- 
cob was under a fascination that would have 
made him indifferent, whatever Leah’s at- 
tractions might have been. He betrothed Ra- 
chel, and served for her seven years, “ which 
seemed to him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her.” Long, exquisite courtship! Poor 
Leah, Iam afraid she was sadly neglected. 
Perhaps she loved Jacob. Indeed, I am per- 
suaded she did. How many a heart-pang she 
must have had. Her experience may have 
been very subduing and refining, and more im- 
proving than Rachel’s. At any rate, the Lord 
seemed to have been jealous for her, and fol- 
lowed up her father’s queer way of securing 
her consideration, by making her the mother 
of several sons to Jacob, while he left the pet 
barren. 

Leah’s love of Jacob, and her faith in God, 
are manifested in what she says upon the birth 
of her children. ‘ Surely the Lord hath 
looked upon my affliction; now, therefore my 
husband will love me,” &c. Whether her 
heart was satisfied or not, it is certain that 
Rachel was envious of her, and spoke so pet- 
tishly to Jacob that he was angry, and retort- 
ed, * AmI in God’s stead, who hath with- 
held from thee the fruit of the womb ?”’ 

Leah’s attachment for Jacob and faith in 
God are also manifested in her taking sides 
with Jacob against her father in the controversy 
between them, and following Jacob with stead- 
fast loyalty into astrange country. Her sons 
were famous among thetwelve. Reuben, Ja- 
cob’s firstborn, the beginning of his strength, 
wins onr favor in his attempt to save Joseph. 
Of Levi came the priesthood ; and of Judah, 
the Savior—pre-eminent honor. 

The Lord remembered Rachel at last and 
took away her reproach. Without her long 
humiliation, she might have been oppressive to 
her sister, but the time came when the Lord 
could give her ason. And Joseph was worth 
waiting for. He was beautiful and good, and 
he was a great favorite with Jacob, as the son 
of his old age and the son of Rachel. Jacob’s 
lingering partiality for Rachel is seen to the 
last. When he apprehended damage from 
Esau, whe came out to meet him—and he knew 
not how, whether as friend or foe—he arranged 
his family with reference to their protection, in 
the order of his love, putting “ the handmaids 
and their children foremost, Leah and her 
children after, and Rachel and Joseph hinder- 
most !”” But the Lord took Rachel away very 


soon, and left Leah. Did he like this petting, 
do you think? Rachel died when their pil- 
grimage from Padan-aram to where Isaac lived 
was almost finished. She was buried in Beth- 
Ichem, and Jacob set a pillar upon her grave ; 
but Leah who lived we know not how long, was 
buried in the family sepulchre, with Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah ; and Jacob in 
Egypt, charged his sons to bury him in the 
same place."¢ Had she not_won the position of 
a wife ? H, 


“ NOTHING NEW.” 


a. Springfield Republican intimates that 

our kind of socialism has been tried over 
and over again, and has always come to a bad 
end. We make issue with the Republican on 
this statement, and simply deny that any thing 
like our socialism has ever been tried before. 
The two essential conditions of our experiment, 
viz., male-continence and free criticism, are 
conditions that have been discovered by our- 
selves, and are now for the first time applied 
to the solution of the social problem. 

Again, the Republican flippantly compares 
the success of the O. C., to that of the Sha- 
kers, as though it had accomplished nothing 
new. But the general public certainly sees 
something new in our demonstration of the 
power of combination. What is that some- 
thing? The Shakers have demonstrated that 
men and women, banded together under des- 
potic authority, renouncing al! cultivation of 
esthetics, and suppressing all desires except 
for food, clothing and lodging, can get rich. 
The Oneida Community, on the other hand, 
have demonstrated that men and women with 
the highest tastes, and the largest desires of 
advancing civilization, can live together in im- 
proving harmony, and in the noblest liberty. 
However our opponents may deem that our 
mode of Communism is not good, they cannot 
say it is not new. 

THE TEST OF SUCCESS. 

HE late war has brought to the surface again 

the old aphorism, “ Success is the test of mer- 
it.” I have quarreled somewhat with this idea, 
but it has got the better of me of late, and I am 
inclined to the opinion that it will become the 
standard of general judgment. Men have 
thought otherwise, only by mistaking what 
merit and success are. To the Jewish nation, 
Christ seemed to end his career in ignominy ; 
and all who have suffered martyrdom for an 
idea, from John Rogers to John Brown, have 
been looked upon by most of their cotempo- 
raries as unsuccessful. Yet it is not he who 
fails to-day, who makes a failure, but he who 
fails finally. Not he who wins now is the win- 
ner, but he who overcomes in the last struggle. 

Success is aduty. Either we ought not to un- 
dertake or we ought to succeed. Good always 
prevails at last. That which fails ought to fail. 
All true processes are almighty. God always 
wins, though he often fails; for though he loses 
ninety-nine times, yet doubling the stakes at 
every game and winning the hundredth, he takes 
all in the final stroke of success. The devil has 
been laughing from the beginning at the failures 
of God, but now he begins to show signs that 
he sees what is coming. Eden was ruined; the 
world was drowned; the race was dispersed. 
Israel was enslaved ; the daughters of Zion wept 
by the rivers of Babylon; Jerusalem, God’s own 
choice city, was destroyed twice; his well beloved 
Son failed most signally of all, as a malefactor, 
defended by none, himself dumb. Then the 
church was seduced by Rome; and now at last 
Protestantism itself is a failure, and the skeptic 
takes up the Bible and all history and says, “ By 
these and all other witnesses Christianity is a 





failure,” But let infidels laugh as we double the 


stakes and play again. We draw from infinite 
resources, and he who has the most to lose 
will win the whole at last, and so make all the 
losses his gain in the end. It looks now as 
though the last game was on the table; as 
though the “rubber” had come, and as though the 
enemy would fail to cover the stake now made. 
To be right is to make a friend of fate. 
Merit and success are betrothed, and though 
their true love has many apparent mishaps, the 
nuptials hasten. The investments of devotion 
are like money at compound interest—the 
longer payment is delayed, the more comes 
when it does come. God’s success is infinite. 
He is just, and success is proportionate to merit. 
This is an eternal law of nature, which is but 
another name for the law of God. He who 
fears to hazard what God risks, and dares not 
follow where he goes, is a coward. L. 


- 


CO-OPERATION. 


Mr. Epiror :—Every subject connected with 
the great enterprise in which you are engaged, 
has been treated upon so fully in the Circv- 
LAR, that the thoughts of inexperienced out- 
siders must seem trite, if not childish. Still it 
is natural for those who have long desired to 
see--and think they have found—a living illus- 
tration of a better system’ of social science, to 
wish, in their new-born zeal, to “have their 
say.” The advantages of co-operative labor can 
hardly be conceived, much less expressed. 
Nothing of much magnitude has been or can be 
accomplished without the united effort of the 
many. Who does not know that all our manu- 
facturing and railroad corporations and giant 
enterprises are the fruit of organized, co-opera- 
tive labor? But it might, and should be, per- 
formed as a pleasure and not as a task; and 
the chief benefits or profits should be enjoyed 
by workers instead of stock-holders, I rejoice 
to know that these ideas are becoming more 
and more felt, which is shown by the springing- 
up of so many Protective and Trade Unions, 
Mechanics’ Associations, &c. But the pecunia- 
ry advantages are among the lower motives { if 
there is any higher or lower in what is so mani- 
festly just and right) of more perfect social or 
ganizations, 

After the day of Pentecost, under the power and 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, they had ad/ things 
common, which of course not only included phys- 
ical, but mental and spiritual advantages. And 
novice as I am in these matters, | see much great- 
er and more important benefits in the two latter 
than in the former. It is true that those who 
“become members one of another,” must some- 
times surrender their individual rights and con- 
form to principles and practices which are re- 
quisite for the order and general harmony of the 
whole. But nothing is required in this respect 
more than there is on the part of those who par. 
ticipate in the affairs of a church, school, or rail- 
road. 

In the present order of business affairs, capi- 
tal is and must be the master of labor, while 
capital should be the servant of the laborer. 
I am grateful to God and your Community that 
there is a people good enough, wise enough and 
courageous enough to live the solution of the 
great social problem which so many of the good 
and great of the world’s best moral heroes have 
longed to see, but have died without the sight. 





One living fact is worth more than a hundred 
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theories, however good they may be. United 
in Christ and each other, you are invulnerable ; 
‘¢a city set on a hill, which cannot be hid.” 


R. E. 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 28, 1866. 


COMMUNISTIC IDEAS AT THE SOUTH. 

Our recent article on the “ New Protective System” 
(in which we attempted to show that Communism, 
by its immense economies, and its developing and 
educating power, is the true platform on which 
American working-men must rest for protection 
against cheap foreign labor), has been copied by the 
Savannah (Ga.) Daily Herald, with the following 
comments : 

“We have quoted the argument of the Circu- 
LAR at length as illustrating the influence of 
machinery on the question of production. It 
professes to have solved this question through 
the agency of Communism as the means of 
cheapening production. ‘By machinery Ameri- 
can mechanics have revolutionized sewing, watch- 
making, shoe-making, fire-arms, printing, &c., 
sending back the results of their ingenuity to 
astonish the old world.’ Now, if in these arts 
the artisans are able to maintain a competition 
with the artificers of the old world, why not in 
the manufacture of cloth and iron, and the other 
fabrics for which protection is claimed? If the 
workmen of the ‘ Wallingford Community’ are 
able to fabricate steel traps, by the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, why should protection 
be required for ladies’ leather bags? It would 
surely only require to produce cheaply every 
species of manufacture to render protection un- 
necessary. We have no doubt that, as asserted by 
the Editor of the Crrcuxar, the sustaining agency 
in those occupations which have succeeded with- 
out the aid of protection, such as shoe-making, 
watch-making, the manufacture of fire-arms, &c., 
has been in a great measure, labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Nor do we dispute the influence of 
Communism in a limited degree in producing 
some of the effects claimed for it by the Circv- 
tar. The reduction in the costs of living among 
Communists to $2.40 per week for each person, 
would go farther, it appears to us, in cheapening 
the costs of production than labor-saving machi- 
nery ; but the question after all, is the extent to 
which the principle of Communism is suscepti- 
ble of application. What would be adapted to 
a Community of the size of Wallingford would 
not admit of general application. The experi- 
ment, however, is an interesting one. Aiter 
several failures in the United States it is the 
only one that seems to have met with success.” 


[The Herald raises the question whether the ad- 
vantages of Communism are available to mankind 
on a large scale. We do not see why they should 
not be applicable to millions as well as to hundreds, 
and with an ever-increasing ratio in proportion to 
the numbers associated. —Ep. Cin.] 


THE BARBERRY HEDGE. 

Mr. Eprror:—I see in an article in the new 
Journal of Commerce taken from the Walling- 
ford Crrcuar, a recommendation to plant the 
Barberry Hedge. Can you or some of your 
friends, lend me a little help to know where to 
get the seed, and how it is to be used ?_ By so do- 
ing you will much oblige one wishing to plant a 


hedge. Truly Yours, Joun Evans. 
Richmond, Northampton Co., Pa., Feb. 23,’66. 
ANSWER. 


We do not know that any of the seed stores 





keep the barberry seed for sale. Seed might be 
gathered from the busheg that grow wild in the 
region about Fair Haven in this state, where 
much of the fruit hangs on the bushes through 
the winter. Sow in drills the same as for apple 
seed, and transplant into a hedge-row at one and 
two years old, one foot apart in the row. 
H. T. 


WHICH IS THE BEST STRAWBERRY ? 


S the season for setting out strawberries 

for a new plantation is drawing near, per- 

haps some of the readers of the CircuLar 
would like to know which we consider the best 
strawberry. This depends somewhat on the 
purpose for which it is to be raised; whether 
for market, or for one’s own private table. If 
for the market, we can readily answer the ques- 
tion; but for one’s own private use, the ques- 
tion becomes more difficult, as there is so much 
difference of tastes, As a general rule it is not 
advisable to confine ourselves to one variety of 
fruit, since it happens in some seasons that one 
variety will succeed while another will fail 
under similar circumstances; neither would we 
recommend a large number of varieties. For 
market purposes we consider two or three 
varieties enough. The best two varieties that 
we are acquainted with are the Wilson’s Al- 
bany seedling and Triomphe de Gand. If we 
could have but one choice, then we say, give us 
the Wilson. Connoisseurs and others object 
to the Wilsou on account of its acidity and 
lack of delicate flavor, as compared with the 
Triomphe. But we find for daily use—take the 
season through—the Triomphe does not wear 
as well as the Wilson. The Wilson, unlike 
most other varieties, is not ripe or fit for the 
table as soon as it is colored, but should 
remain on the vines until the change from light 
to dark red, shows that it is fully ripe. In this 
state,"served with cream and sugar, it will be 
fuund not only to wear well, but hard to beat ; 
and the great and increasing demand for this va- 
riety in our markets, is a pretty good test of its 
merits. Also its hardiness, productiveness and 
universal adaptation to all soils and climates, 
make it one of the most desirable varieties we yet 
have on the list. We have tested and still con- 
tinne to test new varieties, by the side of the 
Wilson, claimed to be its equal in hardiness and 
productiveness, and superior to it in flavor. 
Among the latest tested varieties, are the Russell 
seedlmg and the Buffalo seedling. We need 
only to say, that we have been greatly disappoint- 
ed in the above-named and much-puffed varie- 
ties, as we presume many others have; and 
although we would not discourage the further 
testing, on a small scale, of new varieties that 
are offered to the public with a fair recommen- 
dation, still we say, Stick to the Wilson, for the 
main crop, until you are sure you have something 
that beats it in all of the most essential points 
of a good market-strawberry. The Triomphe de 
Gand we consider the next best for general culti- 
vation, as a market berry. Although it is not 
as hardy, and productive as the Wilson, it is a 
superb berry, and when grown within reach 
of such a market as New York, where it brings 
the highest market price, the result in dollars 
and cents may be fully equal to that of the 


Wilson. H. T. 


THE political situation just now isa little “ mixed.” 
There has been a smart quarrel between Congress 








and the President, about the Freedmen’s bureau and 
questions of reconstruction, in which the President 
was tempted into the utterance of some offensive 
and undignified personalities. We apprehend how- 
ever, that there is nothing fatal in the present symp~ 
toms. The heart of the country, we think, is sound , 
and notwithstanding temporary drawbacks that may 
arise from unexpelled morbid humors, the disease of 
slavery is killed, the crisis is passed, and we look 
for progress toward convalescence. Whatever may 
be the fluctuations and transitions of the political 
surface, we do not think there will be any more 
deep popular convulsion on the slavery question. 
We have gone by that, and a new and grander issue 
is coming into the field. 





WHY DOST THOU WAIT? 
Poor, trembling lamb! Ah, who outside the fold 
Has bid thee stand, all weary as thou art? 
Dangers around thee, and the bitter cold 
Creeping and growing to thine inmost heart; 
Who bids thee wait till some mysterious feeling, 
Thou know’st not what—perchance may’st never 
know— 
Shall find thee where in darkness thou art kneeling, 
And fill thee with a rich and wondrous glow 
Of love and faith ; and change to warmth and light 
The chill and darkness of thy spirit’s night ? 
For miracles like this, who bids thee wait ? 
Behold “ the spirit and the bride say ‘ Come.’ ” 
The tender Shepherd opens wide the gate, 
And in His love would gently lead thee home. 
Why should’st thou wait? Long centuries ago, 
Thou timid lamb, the Shepherd paid for thee. 
Thou arthisown. Would’st thou his beauty know 
Nor trust the love which yet thou canst not see? 
Thou hast not learned this lesson to receive : 
More blest are they who see not, yet believe. 
Still dost thou wait for feeling? Dost thou say, 
“ Fain would I love and trust, but hope is dead; 
IT have no faith, and without faith who may 
Rest in the blessing which is only shed 
Upon the faithful ? I must stand and wait.” 
Not so. The Shepherd does not ask of thee 
Faith in thy faith, but only faith in Him. 
And this He meant in saying, “Come to Me.” 
In light or darkness seek to do His will, 
And leave the work to Jesus still. 


—Chureh Journal, 


THE VALLEY OF FLOWERS. 

7" the south of the city of Tella lies a spacious 

- valley, which, by reason of its abundant floral 
vegetation, is called the Valley of Flowers. There, 
the rose unfolds its blushing beauty, there the pas- 
sion-flower and the jessamine twine themselves 
around the trunks of the trees, and every bank is 
perfumed with wild thyme and violets. 


Thither, from time immemorial, the children of 
Tella had daily resorted to play. But the influence 
of the flowers had not refined the manners of these 
young people so much as might have been expected. 
The youth of Tella were still noted, as they had been 
during many generations, for their rudeness, and the 
absence of that gentleness and simplicity which make 
childhood amiable. For when they came out to the 
Valley of Flowers to play, they wantonly trampled 
the beautiful blossoms under foot, and picked the 
fairest they could find, only to crush them or tear* 
them in pieces. 

Yet they professed greatly to admire the flowers, 
and would frequently quarre] for the selfish posses- 
sion of them. 

“ This pretty bud is mine,” said one, “and I mean 
to have it all to myself.” Thus saying, he plucked 
it from its stem and tore it in pieces. 

“This fair lily belongs to me,” said another, and 
seizing it roughly, its snowy petals were soon crushed 
into ruin. 

Daily, might young roses or half-blown lilies be 
seen in the market-place of Tella, where those who 
could not go to the valley bought them, although 
they were without natural beauty or fragrance. 

One day, as the children of Tella were rudely play- 
ing among the flowers, there appeared an earnest 
and sober-looking man, walking down the valley 
and contemplating the work of destruction that went 
on around him. 

“Children,” said Seyoni, for that was the sage’s 
name,“ why do you destroy the flowers?” “ Be- 





cause they are our own,” said one. “ We are not 
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destroying them,” said another. “ What else are 
they good for ?” inquired a third. 

Then Seyoni took under his charge some of the 
humblest plants of the valley, and cultivated them 
with care and wisdom till they blossomed in un- 
paralleled beauty, and shed forth the sweetest per- 
fume. He also taught the children that the true way 
to enjoy the flowers, was neither to claim selfish 
possession of them nor to pluck them, but to inhale 
their perfume and contemplate their beauty of form 
and color. 

In such manner Seyoni taught the children, labor- 
ing with his hands, and setting a good example of 
patience and gentleness. 

“Tf the flowers had been his own infants he 
Could never have nursed them more tenderly.” 

Now as years went on, Seyoni had so beautified 
the little plot where grew the flowers he tended, that 
many people came from Tella to look on them, and 
they saw how much good had been wrought by his 
teachings, and how those few children who had 
obeyed him, had become gentle and beautiful by 
cultivating the flowers after his example and enjoy- 
ing them as a common good. W. H. HL. 

PARISH RECOLLECTIONS. 
TN the Episcopal Church in England, it is usua} 

- for each bishop to make occasional visits to differ- 
ent parts of his diccese, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing in the faith of his church, those young people 
who should have attained to a proper age. These 
visits of the bishop used to be, when the writer was 
a boy, “like angels’ visits,’ in point of rarity, at 
least; for we had no facilities of railroads, and 
bishops, like human beings, had to be dragged over 
hill and dale by horse flesh. Thus the confirmation 
was an event of rare importance in our country vil- 
lage, over 150 miles from London, happening as it did, 
only once in two or three years, and a real live bishop 
was asight to be remembered. For weeks previous to 
the visit, the young people were carefully examined in 
preparation for the event by the parson, and none 
but those well-versed in church catechism, &c., were 
allowed a certificate, unless they happened to be in 
extra favor, when the ordeal was somewhat less 
severe. The writer’s examination was after this 
style: 

[Parson and his friend sitting over their dinner 
drinking port wine. Enter candidate for confirma- 
tion, who, for the last 24 hours had been making all 
sorts of resolves in his own mind to lead a new life, 
and had been repeating the Lord’s prayer almost in- 
cessantly, to “try and be good.” ] 

urson.— Well, youngster, what do you want? 

Youngster, (meekly.)—If you please, sir, I want to 
be confirmed, and I want you to examine me and 
give me a certificate. 

Parson.—-Well, who made you? 

Parson's Guest, (a wit and celebrated caricaturist.)— 
Tut! Domine, give the boy a certificate. “It’s a 
wise lad who knows his own father.” 

Purson.—Sit down, my boy. John, set more 
glasses, and pass the port. ,I will write you a cer- 
tificate to-morrow, (hiccough). 

The candidate was dismissed after generous treat- 
ment by the jovial parson, and it is to be feared, 
thought no more of the Lord’s prayer, or his good 
resolves for years after. 

It was at one of these periodical confirmations, 
that a celebrated piece of poetry was composed by 
the parish clerk, who in England is a man of great 
importance in the village church, his duty being to 
repeat aloud all the responses, give out all the psalms 
and hymns, keep the congregation quiet, sweep out 
the church, and play second fiddle generally, to the 
parson. On the occasion alluded to, this officious 
personage wishing to attract the attention of the 
bishop and please him with a little flattery, gave out 
the following : 

“ Let us sing to the praise and glory of God, asong 
hout o’ my own ’ead : 

“ Ye little ’ills why did ye ’op, 
Was it to see my Lord Bi-shop ? 
Ye little ills why did ye skip, 
Was it to see my Lord Bi-ship?” 

The choir here interrupted the poetical effusion, so 

that the remainder was lost to the world. 





The bishop of Salisbury being sick, the bishop of 
Bath and Wells was invited to take a confirmation 
tour for him. Having got off the main road and lost 
his way, he stopped his carriage to inquire, when the 
following conversation took place between the 
bishop and a little country boy. 

Bishop.—My little fellow, will you direct me to the 
town of Winnborne? 

Small boy.—Go right straight along till you come 
to the bishop, up at the cross roads, and then turn to 
the lett. 

Bishop.—W hat do you mean by bishop ? 

Small boy.— Well, the finger-post there. We calls 
’em bishops round here. 

Bishop.—Now, my little man, tell me why you 
call a finger-post a bishop ? 

Small boy.—Why, father calls ’em bishops because 
they points the way they don’t go. A. E. 

New York, Feb. 28, 1866. 


[People are fond of getting a joke against church- 
mea, and our correspondent above gives us some tell- 
ing ones. To even the matter, we should like two or 
three good jokes such as the clergy could tell, hitting 
the other way. But in the mean time, here is an 
anecdote of Dr. Lyman Beecher, which was told us 
a few days since, and which we believe has never 
appeared in print. Among the Doctor's friends in 
Boston, was a Baplist minister named Neal, who 
was so good a preacher that the Doctor sometimes 
visited his church to enjoy his eloquent discourse. 
On one of these occasions when Dr. Beecher was 
present, the sacrament was administered. Mr. Neal, 
after handing the bread and wine to the deacons for 
distribution, announced in the Baptist fashion, that 
all persons present who were members, in good and 
regular standing, of the Baptist denomination, were 
invited to partake of the holy ordinance. The 
deacons then passed round the bread and wine to 
the congregation, not omitting strangers, bnt leaving 
them to determine by their own consciences whether 
they were entitled, under the pastor’s invitation, to 
partake. Coming to Dr. Beecher, whom they knew 
to be a non-baptist, they passed him without offering 
the bread and wine. When the ceremony was 
nearly over Dr. B. rose from his seat, and passing 
up the aisle to the communion table where Mr. Neal 
had been breaking the bread, gravely hegan to 
pick up the crumbs which had been scattered in the 
process, and to eat them. Then turning to the min- 
ister and congregation, he said demurely, “ Surely 
the dogs may eat of the crumbs which fall from the 
master’s table,” and returned to his seat. We did 
not learn the effect of this performance, but can 
imagine that it gave food for meditation, if not 
mirth to the spectators of it that day. Ep. Crr.] 








COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneEmDA.—Feb. 24.—Mrs. Thayer’s school of em- 
ployees, on the 20th presented her with an elegant 
silver cup, as a token of their appreciation of her 
labors, and of their interest in the school. We un- 
derstand the school is well attended and popular 
among them. ...The bag-business is in a prosperous 
condition at present. The sales during the present 
month have been, thus far, three or four hundred 
dollars greater than during the whole of February 
last year, amounting to some $1400 or $1500. The 
number of hands in the shop is being increased. 
Eight hired men and five women are now employed. 
The opening of the trade this year is more promising 
than ever before....Bowles’s book, “Across the 
Continent,” maintains its interest and draws quite a 
large audience every evening. Describing the jour- 
neyings, adventures and observations of a party of 
eminent and interesting men, through the most 
wonderful scenery of our continent, giving us appar- 
ently a truthful glimpse of life and its great activities 
on the Pacific coast, it is a valuable book and should 
be read by every one who would understand the far 
West, and comprehend the material greatness toward 
which this American empire is marching. Beginning 
at Plymouth Rock, laying its dynamic foundations 
among the granite hills of New England, the Puritan 
civilization will yet, perhaps, reach its most conspicu- 
ous development amid the majestic scenery, and un- 
der the glorious climate of the Pacific coast. All 


who are interested in the Pacific Railroad should 
read this book. Its central thought and purpose is to 
stimulate interest in and to show the importance of, 
this great enterprise....One pleasant event of the 
week has been a business visit of twenty-four hours 
from J. H.N. Of his remarks in the meeting, the 
following was noted: 

“In my mind I compare salvation from sin to the 
putting out of a great fire. Sinisa fire. We may con- 
ceive of the world as burning with a tire that threat- 
ens to burn to the lowest hell if not checked and ex- 
tinguished. Salvation from sin—the doctrine which 
proposes to save men from sin entirely and forever— 
may be compared to the water that is necessary to 
put out the fire. Thirty-two years ago that water 
began to flow in the world, and I undertook to put 
out the fire by flinging on dippers full, and buckets 
full; and 1 found I could not stop it in that way. 
Since then I have directed my efforts to building a 
fire-engine ; and now, after thirty-two years of patient 
toil, I consider that I have got my engine ready, and 
the people I see here to-day are manning the 
brakes, while I am directing the hose. I have just 
placed the pamphlet on Salvation from Sin, in the 
hands of the printers. We are now about re-issuing 
that old doctrine issued thirty-two years ago in New 
Haven, with the whole power of the Oneida Com- 
munity to back it up and drive it into the fire ; and I 
think there will be a different result from that I had 
in the old experiment of 1834.” 


Feb, 25.—Evening.—T. L. Pitt gave a lecture on 
“Canada and the Kanucks—furs and fur-buying, and 
life in the woods.” It was an account of some ex- 
periences in the Canada campaign not heretofore 
reported, with a description of the country which 
his party traversed, of the Canadians with whom they 
came in contact, especially noted trappers, and of 
the results of the excursion. The lecture concluded 
as follows: 

“Canada, my Canada.” 

“T vote for her—with her granite hills, her primeval 
rocks; her evergreen forests; blue-eyed lakes, pure 
and beautiful, mirroring forever the skies of God in 
their liquid depths; her sturdy trappers, pioneers and 
lumber-men; her farmers; her Scotch hearts and 
hands ; her beautiful, healthly women. 

Land of health and hardihood, 

Land of the northwest breezes, 

Land of snow and the long, stern-faced winter, 

Land of the moose and the caribou, 

Land of the deer and the beaver, hunter’s and 

trapper’s land, 

Land of the rude shanty by the margin of lake or 

river, 
Land of the moccasin-shod, dark-eyed Indian, 

Kanuck’s land, my land forever and ever.” 


A fine display of azaleas is seen at the green-house 
now-a-days. For much of the time during the win- 
ter a large Augusta rose—a climber—has hung its 
splendid clusters of flowers pendent from the roof, 
filling the air around them with their rich perfume, 
and delighting the eye with their exquisite tint, their 
large size and beautiful shape. The camellias have 
also been a source of much enjoyment to beholders. 
The plants all look remarkably healthy, and repay 
care with their deep-green, thrifty foliage, as well as 
with flowers. ... Wenotice among the minor events of 
to-day that some of the folks are busily engaged chang- 
ing their quarters, which seems to be one of the pe- 
riodical incidents of Community life. It is found 
desirable to delocalize persons on the small scale as 
well as on the large. And this change of rooms 
from time to time tends to quicken the circulation of 
the Community spirit, and throw people into new 
personal surroundings. 

N. Y. Brancu.— Fed. 26.—We observe in our in- 
ner office that some one has pinned up the senten 
tious and expressive couplet: 

“The plague of New York, 
Is too much——tork /” 

This morning, at 3 o’clock, we were awakened by 
an alarm of fire in our neighborhood, and had an 
opportunity to see from our windows the operation 
of putting out a fire by the new paid fire department 
with its steam fire engines. Having been acquainted 
in former years with the confusion and uproar which 





attended the working of the old fire-company sys- 
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tem, we the more admired the efficiency and quiet- 


T.—Ay, honest! His best ideas are only amplifi- 


ness of the new, by contrast. The alarm of fire is| cations of what he finds in the very Bible which he 
communicated, not as formerly, by the ringing of | condemns: 


Lells, but by telegraph wires connecting the differ- 


D.—That’s so. When you were reading about 


ent firemen’s stations, at each of which a com-|Ianthe, I thought it sounded like a discourse on 
pany of six or eight, or whatever number is required | Paul’s words to the Corinthians, “There is a natural 


to man a steam fire-engine, is always in readiness. 
The horses for drawing the engine stand harnessed, 
and the wood in the furnace, saturated with turpen- 
tine, is ready for kindling at an instant’s notice ; so 
that by the time the engine can be drawn to the fire, 
steam is up and it is ready to begin to play. The 
following describes the progress of the fire and its 
suppression, as nearly as we could time it by obser- 


vation and memory : 


Watchman’s alarm-rap and cries of fire, 1 minute. 


Smoke visible, issuing from a building 
about 20 rods distant, 


Rattle of the coming engines heard, gh mm 
Smoke increases to a dense volume, wih. 7 
Engine arrives, at Vie 


Fire seen bursting out at windows and 
roof, and axes of the firemen heard 


breaking into the building, ee. -* 
Engine begins to play, rie)" 
Another engine arrives, “_-. * 
Another do. do. Sa iallate 
Fire under full headway, Po 
Several engines do. do. = 


Steam fights fire till m@ .” 
Fire gives in, at 20 ” 
Fire extinguished, and most of the en- 


gines leave * = 7 
One engine plays on the embers and 

ruins till 49 ” 
All quiet at 60 ” 


Such, as nearly as we could judge from our high 
window, and allowing for the natural excitement of 
an interested observer, was the contest in which 
steam and water and horse-power, got the better of 
a fire, which if it had been allowed to burn an hour, 
might have destroyed perhaps $2,000,000 worth of 
property in the great dry-goods houses which were 


immediately about it. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 
NO. II. 
Tom.—Stir up the fire, Dick. * 


at 2 minutes. 


body and there is a spiritual body.” 

T.—Yes, and raving en as he does, against God 
and Christ, he does not hesitate, in his description of 
the “good time coming,” to say, 

“The lion now forgets to thirst for blood: 
Then might you see him sporting in the sun 
Beside the deathless kid,” &c. 

H,.—That would be very fine, if it were original ; 
but it will hardly bear comparison with the prophetic 
words from which it is plagiarized. 

T.—Shelley reminds me of Satan in Paradise Lost, 
who was doubtless very smart, but conceited and in- 
subordinate. 

H.—He reminds me rather of Balaam, who, under 
the influence of a Divine inspiration, spoke words 
worthy of a saint, and poured out blessings like an 
angel, while his heart was full of cursing. 

D.—Aye, or like Saul, on whom the Spirit of the 
Lord came at times, making him talk like a prophet, 
while at other times the devil made him throw a 
javelin at the gentle-hearted David. 

7.—If Shelley had confessed Christ as a Savior, in- 
stead of blaspheming him, he might, with his ideas 
of reform and his bold departures from worldly cus- 
tom, have lived to sympathize with the Community 
movement, and would have been a valuable and happy 
man, instead of living and dying so miserably as he 
did. 

D.—Oh, “if”—if your uncle had been your aunt, 
your grandmother would have been your cousin’s 
sister. 

H—Don’t you think that false professors of 
Christianity had a good deal to do with Shelley’s re- 
jection of revelation ? 

T.—Perhaps so; but he had no right to take his 
cue from them. He ought to have gone in a humble 
spirit directly to Christ himself, and then he would 
have found that Christ had anticipated, and was pre- 
paring to carry out all the reforms that he dreamed 
of. 

7TZ—And more too. 


D.—Well, I am glad that while infidels have talked 


Harry.—Yes, do; and let us have a good, com- and experimented, Christ has in these late years tried 


fortable time of it. 
Dick.—Toss me an apple, Harry. 
Harry.—Here goes, then; catch it. 
let us have some more of Shelley. 


Tom.—-Surely you don’t expect me to read Shelley 


while you two are eating apples? 
Dick.—Don’t get nervous, Tom. 
there’s a good fellow. 


Tom.—Here then is a specimen of Shelley’s philoso- 
phy from the opening scene in “ Queen Mab.” The 
Fairy Queen approaches Ianthe who is asleep, and 


says, ‘ 
“Soul of Ianthe! 
Awake, arise !’ 
Sudden arose 
Tanthe’s soul. It stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame, 
Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace. 
Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away; it reiissumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal amid ruin. 
“Upon the couch the body lay 
Wrapt in the depth of slumber: 
Its features were fixed and meaningless 
Yet animal life was there, 
And every organ yet performed 
its natural functions: ’twas a sight 
Of wonder to behold the bedy and soul! 
The self-same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there”— 


H.—That description is grand. Shelley’s a genius, 


D—He is inspired. Isn’t he Tom? 


Isay, Tom, 


Just go on— 


his plan of social reform, and has succeeded. ° 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLV. 

type situation of our young confederacy, became 
every day more and more critical. Wiser heads 
and purer hearts than we possessed, were needed to 
pilot us through the dangers that threatened to over- 
whelm us on our passage from the slavery of sin and 
selfishness, to the Christ-given land of freedom. It 
does not suit the habits of his satanic majesty, I sup- 
pose, to let the oppressed go free and unharmed, any 
more than it did the Pharaohs of old, to let the Is- 
raelites escape from their grinding servitude. But 
with all the obstructions within and around me, I 
was conscious of a faith in the sinless gospel I had 
embraced, and also in the man who had promulgated 
it, that did not suffer me to turn back or become dis- 
couraged in pressing onward, till I had formed a 

junction with God’s appointed leader. 

A brief analysis of the characters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, may not be inappropriate at this stage of af- 
fuirs, considering the perplexities and complexities 
of the social life in which our new circumstances had 
involved us. Mr. Smith possessed some excellent 
traits of character. He was naturally very affection- 
ate, kind-hearted and self-sacrificing. He possessed 
a good intellect, and had he been well-educated, 
and learned the spirit of obedience in his youth, 
he would have adorned the pulpit or the bar with 
merited distinction and honor. He showed, more- 
over, excellent talents for business; was great in 
execution, sharp in driving bargains, and was pretty 


T.—Certainly he is; but he is not honest enough|sure of securing the best end of them to himself. 


to acknowledge the source of his inspiration. 
H.—Honest ? 


This is looking at his business character from a pure- 
ly worldly stand-point. Heaven offers us a better 











fellow-men than this world has yet presented or prac- 
ticed. That better way, Bible Communism is sure 
to develop in this good time come. 

Mr. 8.’s faults were impulsiveness, strong self-will, 
self-righteousness and narrow-mindedness. He pos- 
sessed a religious turn of mind, and became a con- 
vert in his youth to Methodism, in which his zeal 
and activity for the conversion of souls secured to 
him the favor of the clergy, who subsequently re- 
warded his zealous labors by granting him a license 
to preach. He went great lengths in fasting, in 
praying, in simplicity of dress, frugality and plain- 
ness in food, and carried duty-doing to the top round 
of the legal ladder. Ina word, he was a legalist, 
before becoming a Perfectionist, of the strictest or- 
der; and had he been an official in the Roman 
Catholic church, woe would have been to those who 
came under his displeasure, or merited the ven- 
geance of his church. His excitability, animal will, 
and narrow-mindedness, miade him fanatical and 
dogmatical in religion. When under passional ex- 
citement he became reckless and unreasonable, mis- 
taking his blind, animal will for the sensible and in- 
telligent will of God. But under the influence of a 
humble and repentant spirit, a more lovable, gentle 
and attractive man I have rarely found. 

To analyze the character of Mrs. Smith, I find is 
by no means an easy or an agreeable task. She 
was to me, during our brief sojourn in her family, an 
enigma. The amiable and pleasing traits in her 
character were obliterated by the one great, grievous 
weakness that confronted me on every side—un- 
truthfulness, Lying, to use plain English, was as 
natural to her, as breathing. She must have been 
entirely ignorant of the existence of that faculty 
within, called conscience. Indeed, I used to ques- 
tion whether she ever had any such thing as a sense 
of right and wrong in thought and action. (What 
does Phrenology teach on this point?) At times, 
when Mr. Smith’s wrath and fury were kindled 
against her to their highest pitch, he would call her 
a “solid lie,” saying that there was no more truth in 
her than in Satan himself. The match-makers in 
the Methodist church too (a class of persons found 
in most churches), would also come in at such stir- 
ring times for a liberal share of his reproach, for se- 
ducing him into a marriage with such a woman. 


Finally, regardless of consequences, Mr. Smith 
succeeded in compelling his wife to leave his house 
and take refuge over the creek among her relatives. 
A more rash, inconsiderate act could not have been 
done, except by one wholly divested of reason ; and 
the motive of it soon became apparent. During 
the first week in May the relation between Mr. 8S. 
and Mrs. C. had assumed the character of special 
love, of the novelist type. It was not so much 
hatred to his wife that ciused him to turn her out 
of doors, as it was a fierce, crazy, amative passion—I 
will not call it love—for my wife, whom he had 
already in spirit appropriated to himself. But he 
played his cards quite skillfully; for he so managed 
his hand as to throw all the responsibility of his in- 
timacy with Mrs, @. upon myself. For instance, he 
told her one evening to feign distress of mind or 
something to that effect, in the night, and ask per- 
mission of me to repair to his chamber for apirit- 
ual advice and relief. My wife was so com- 
pletely magnetized by him and under his power that 
she would do almost anything he bid her, regardless 
of consequences. Accordingly she obtained my 
consent to visit the aforesaid chamber. When she 
returned, every thing was all right; nobody was 
harmed, nobody wronged. But unfortunately, the 
same reason existed the following night for a repeti- 
tion of the visit, and my consent was again obtained. 
But this time the conference proved to be more of a 
carnal than a spiritual one, and the parties were not 
as innocent in the estimation of the world, as they 
were before, “My God! Where is this thing to 
end?” I said to myself. “ Were all these compli- 
cated operations necessary to cure me of the mar- 
riage spirit? Must others do evil that I might get 
good?” Well, Mr. 8. said my case was a desperate 
one, and desperate remedies had to be applied. Yet 
it did not suit me, although my consent was given to 
take medicine by proxy. Moreover, I did not really 
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believe that Mr. 8. was at all anxious for my recov- 
ery, if that event would require a discontinuance of 
the proxy medicine. But my chief difficulty and the 
cause of my greatest distress was attributable to a 
distrust of my physician. Was he duly authorized 
by the powers above to pursue the course he had 
adopted? Serious doubts assailed me, so powerfully 
that it was in vain to resist them. Inwardly I 
prayed, and most earnestly too, for a change of doc- 
tors, or, at least, a counsel of medical savans to take 
my case in hand. 


My prayer was answered. Three men, within 
three days, were sent to us—a godsend indeed of 
angels in disguise. These men were J. H. Noyes, 
D. Harrison, and J. L. Skinner. These brothers 
visited New York to attend the anniversaries. It 
was the second week in May. On their arrival in 
the city Mr. Noyes was troubled in mind about Mr. 
Smith at Rondout. He said to his friends, “Iam 
afraid there is mischief at work in Smith’s family.” 
So, in obedience to his inward convictions, he in- 
vited the two men to accompany bim thither with- 
out delay. It was opportune, truly. A warrant had 
been issued that day against Mr. Smith, for a breach 
of the peace in turning his wife out of doors, &c. 
Mrs. Smith’s testimony in the village of Rondout, was 
working wrath among the “ roughs.” An attack upon 
us was in contemplation. What shall be done? 
Shall we stand our ground and fight it out with the 
mobocrats? Mr. Smith counseled for war. To 
barricade the house, and arm ourselves with the 
weapons of death, would have been his policy. Mr. 
Noyes took the opposite ground: peace measures 
with the outside world, criticism and sincerity among 
ourselves. He then inquired into the state of things 
in our family, and rebuked Mr. S. sharply for the 
course he had taken with his wife. The facts were 
then brought out in regard to the intimacy between 
Mr. 8., and Mrs. C. They were admonished faith- 
fully, but in love. A claiming, legal spirit in me 
was the scape-goat upon whom the sins of both par- 
ties were laid, and sent off to perdition where they 
belonged. I joined with the rest in denouncing the 
spirit of legality, and freely forgave Mr. S., and Mrs. 
C., considering myself quite as much in the wrong 
as themselves, for what hud passed. 

The evening was spent in listening to Mr. Noyes. 
He criticised Perfectionists generally for a spirit of 
unteachableness, and a lack of humility. He also 
commented on such passages us these: “ All things‘are 
lawful for me, but all things are not expedient; all 
things are lawful for me, but all things edify not.” 
“Let no man seek his own.” “The law was made 
for the lawless and disobedient.” “ The law was given 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
Mr. Noyes said he had entered the higher school of 
Christ who taught by grace and truth, The lower, 
law school of Moses was still good for the barbarians 
and half-civilized, who were yet too coarse to com- 
prehend and appreciate the power of truth as a re- 
fining element. When believers are sufficiently 
refined to receive the spiritual truth taught by 
Christ and Paul, it enters into them, changes their 
disposition, and thus secures in them obedience to 
the divine will, by the iaw of attraction. Then it 
becomes natural for a believer to say with Christ, 
“ My meat is to do the will of my Father in heaven.” 

I felt myself richly rewarded for all the petty trials 
I had thus far endured; was willing, I thought, to 
pay any price for the full and free salvation which 
Christ had brought into the world. To forsake all 
for him—-wife included, as well as all other valu- 
ables, or whateyer our attachments had converted 
into valuables—had now with me a matter-of-fact 
meaning that J was just beginning to understand. 
When Christ said, “Except a man hate father, 
mother, wife and children, yea, and his pwn life 
also, he cannot be ny disciple,” he fired a ball into 

the very center and heart of the marriage and family 
spirit. LIhad been hit, and the egotistical, marriage 
spirit was bleeding at every pore. 

‘The next day Mr. Noyes advised Mr. Smith to go 
up to Kingston, two miles from Rondout, and settle 
with the magistrate who had issued the warrant for 
his arrest, at the same time offering to accompany 
him, So Mr. Noyes, Mr. Smith and myself marched 


bonds to keep the peace, support his wife, &c. But 
the spirit in the village of Rondout was still ominous 
of trouble for us. Again a counsel was held. Mr. 
Noyes, whose voice was still for peace, proposed to 
leave toward evening for his home in Vermont, 
taking Mr. Smith and his eldest daughter with him. 
This plan was accordingly acted upon. As the mob 
element regarded Mr. Smith as the chief offender 
upon whom their vengeance was to fall, his absence 
might pacify their feelings and allow the other mem- 
bers of the family to remain in peace. And such 
was the fact. I took the company to Kingston Point 
where they were to embark on board a steamer for 
Albany. On returning to the house early in the eve- 
ning, all was quiet. No demonstrations of a mob spirit 
were to be seen or heard. Thanks were given in my 
heart to God, and to that man of God whose provi- 
dential visit furnished the necessary wisdom to ward 
offimpending danger, if not death itself, from our little 
circle. During Mr. Smith’s absence, I had a time of 
repose and sober reflection. My past trials, the dan- 
gers encountered, the visit from Mr. Noyes, and 
many other stirring events, seemed much more likea 
dream or a story of fiction than a reality. The 
talks, too, given to us by Mr. Noyes during his brief 
sojourn with us, brought an influence of life. How 
kindly and fatherly he treate@ us! How sincerely 
he criticised us, and yet how forgiving! I was re- 
minded of the words of another teacher, who said to 
a penitent offender, “ Neither do I condemn thee; 
go and sin no more.” Mr. Noyes knew how to sym- 
pathize with us, for he had encountered during the 
first year of his experience in faith all manner of 
temptations from the powers of darkness. 


I had been subordinate to Mr. Smith and had con- 
fided in him, up to the time of this visit from Mr. 
Noyes. But when I reflected upon his return, an 
unpleasant sensation came over me. Had he been 
the occasion of much suffering to me, and was I 
afraid of more? After an absence of two wecks, Mr. 
S. wasagain at home. I was much pleased to see him 
again in our family. Mr. Noyes while with us, ad- 
vised that there be no further intimacy or special 
conferences between Mr. 8. and Mrs. C.; repeating 
what he had said three years before in the “ Battle- 
Axe” letter, viz: “Woe to him who abolishes the 
law of the apostasy, before he stands in the holiness 
of the resurrection.” Believing that the advice 
would be faithfully followe@, I looked for greater 
unity and more fellowship than ever between Mr. 
S., Mrs. C. and myself. In this expectation, how- 
ever, I was sadly disappointed. It was but a few 
days before he commenced a game of hypocrisy, 
that was carried on for weeks before it came to the 
light. In my presence, he would talk in his pe- 
culiarly sanctimonious or methodistical style, cloth- 
ing his ideas in mystical language, having no other 
end in view probably than the blinding of eyes that 
might possibly discover the imposition the tempter 
was inciting him to practice upon. comparatively 
innocent victims. When alone with Mrs. C., his talk 
was altogether of another type. Before he could 
recover his power over her, he must in some way 
regain her confidence. He was well aware that Mrs. 
C.’s confidence in Mr. Noyes was greatly strength- 
ened by his last visit to us. So it would not do to 
attempt to uwudermine her foundation of firm faith 
in the leader of New Haven Perfectionism. To ac- 
complish his end, therefore, he must make it appear 
to her that he, Smith, had the confidence of Mr. 
N. to the fullest extent; and, being an adept in 
throwing out insinuations, enigmas, &c., he began 
the game by hinting to her that Mr. Noyes virtually 
approved of their past proceedings; and that his 
late disapproval and public criticism of their acts 
was chiefly for my benefit. He gave her to under- 
stand that while at Putney, Yt., he had many long 
private talks with J. H. N. on social matters, which 
he promised to report to her from time to time if he 
found her trustworthy ; that he and Mr. Noyes were 
one, and that whatever course he (Smith) might pur- 
sue in future—if done wisely, that is, in secret— 
would receive the endorsement of the head of the 
firm. 

While thus playing a successfyl game in winning 
hack his power ovey my wife, he resorted to his old 





up to the judge’s office and settled; Mr. S. giving 


trick of keeping me in a harmless, helpless condition, 


by loading me down heavily with hard work, self- 
condemnation and evil-thinking. Unwittingly he 
was helping me. The pressure thus put upon me 
stirred up all the earnestness within me to find the 
justification and peace of Christ. With my views 
of the great salvation of God, I very well understood 
that J could not carry the marriage spirit with me 
into the heavenly kingdom, if Mr. Smith could; 
neither could I avoid making the discovery that he 
was freighting his barge with the same commodity 
that 1 was throwing overboard. However, my 
business was now with God and not with man. 
The victory that [ was daily praying for was a rec- 
onciliation with God, and contentment in his service. 
And that victory came at last. Laboring alone in 
the field, I hada new view of God’s infinite goodness 
and mercy. The humanity of God, so to speak, in 
the sacrifice of his only beloved Son on the cross for 
the redemption of the world, was so glorious an 
exhibition of his disinterested love, that my egotism 
seemed to vanish like darkness before the rising sun , 
My heavy burdens and great sorrow were all gone. 
I exclaimed aloud, “My God and my Father! I can 
suffer forever, and yet be forever happy in beholding 
thy great and pure love to mankind.” Was I inthe 
body or out of it? I did not seem to myself like the 
same being. It was to me, indeed, a translation 
from egotistical poverty to those heavenly treasures 
in Christ, given us richly to enjoy. The peace of 
mind thus timely and kindly given, greatly strength- 
ened my faith. I was truly thankful to God for all 
the chastening my deliverance from evil required at 
the hand of a loving Father. Evil thinking of my 
wife and Mr. Smith, had been taken from me. Iwas 
at peace with my circumstances and every body 
about me. Weeks had passed since the return of 
Mr. Smith from Putney. But working mostly alone 
through the day, I saw but little of him, and knew 
still less of his movements. His intimacy with Mrs. 
C. was cautiously concealed from my observation. 


The only recreation I had a taste for, was learning 
to manage a sail-boat. Not counting my life very 
dear to me at that time, I had no fear of losing 
it by my bold experiments in the art of managing a 
sailing craft; so that in the course of the summer I 
became an expert at the business. During the warm 
months, we were favored with the society of our 
Perfectionist friends from New York. I treated 
them kindly, but had no attraction for their company. 
They were still the same sing-song pleasure-seekers, 
being Perfectionists only in the abstract. I had no 
freedom or disposition to open my heart to them. 
They dissented from my attitude of regarding Mr. 
Noyes as God’s appointed leader of the new church. 
But as they were the guests of Mr. Smith, I was 
quite free from being burdened as their enter- 
tainer. Not one of that company had the faith or 
perseverance to enter the promised land of Commu- 
nism. He that continueth unto the end shall be 
communized, was the promised reward, in spirit, if 
not in the letter. But those who despise such a re- 
ward must take up with what the spirit of selfish- 
ness and greediness chooses to offer them. Mrs. 
Cragin and myself were bound for Communism, 
although we did not know it by that name.— 
Through still deeper waters we were called to go; 
but who cares, when accompanied by the grace of 
God? ° 


THE PURIM FESTIVAL. 


A magnificent ball in commemoration of the 
great deliverance of the Jews from the machinations 
of Haman, took place at the New York Academy 
of music, on the evening of March 1. This date 
corresponds to the 14th and 15th days of the month 
Adar, which by decree of Mordecai and Esther, 
were to be forever held sacred by the Jews, and cel- 
ebrated with mirth and gladness. The Academy 
was elaborately decorated, recalling the oriental gran- 
deur of Ahasuerus’s court, Prominent among the em- 
blemati¢ devices, was one illustrating the triumph of 
Progress over Prejudice. Ornamental banners bore 


the names of: poets, artists, philanthrophists and phi- 
losophers who haye sprung from the Jewish stock, 
The Academy was filled in every part. The floor 





was restricted to masks and fancy costumes; but 
the crowed was too great to admit of much dancing, 
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LOVE’S RESURRECTION. 
L 
 O bitter is the pain of a spirit smitten 
With the great woe that gathers evermore 
Around that spirit whereso’er it wanders; 
Dark as the shroud that Erebus once bore, 
To clasp the fated Pleiad, downward stricken 
From her bright path where erst her silver lustre 
Shone bright and beaming, till Jove’s mandate 
tore 
Her from her old-time everlasting orbit, 
Where, brightest of her train she sailed the heavens, 
And, down amid the everlasting deeps 
Of undeveloped stars and systems strange, 
Forced her to pass, and at the last to range 
Among a stranger train with whom she keeps 
Her olden course, and for her sister glories weeps. 


Il. 
Thou, dearest friend, art like this stricken Pleiad, 
Save that thou found’st amid thy stranger train 
Stars just as bright as any that were elder 
In thy remembrance, e’er the cloud of pain 
Caused by thy sorrow, cast its folds of darkness 
Over the anguish of thy stricken spirit. 
Thou hast beheld resurgent once again 
All the wild joys awakened in thy bosom 
In the old years, and hopes that on Love’s altar 
Old-time were offered in thy youth’s first morn ; 
And thou hast seen the fading of the gloom 
Cast on thy being by an angel’s tomb— 
Hast seen the healing of a bosom torn, 
And all thy olden woes by Love at last o’erborne! 


M. 
Wilmington, Iil., Feb. 14, 1866. 


LETTERS. 

By the request of some of its readers who say they 
like to see occasionally the expressions sent to it from 
friends abroad, the Crrcuar lays aside its scrupleg 
about reporting things said of itself, and gives a few 
more extracts from the many letters lately received : 





NV. ¥., Feb. 22, 1866.—* I have long had it on my mind 
to write to you, but not being much of a letter-writer, I have 
kept putting it off from time to time until I was ashamed to 
write. Ihave thought a great many times you must think us 
very ungrateful, receiving the paper so long and never sending a 
word of thanks. But your new terms have brought me to my 
wits’ ends. I could not think oflosing the paper, it is such a 
treasure. We have not much of this world’s goods, but we 
know we have that faith which works by love, which is far bet- 
ter; and the little paper comes every week to encourage us in 
our love to God and to each other. I hope sometime to be able 
to send you a love token. My husband joins me in thanking 
you for the paper. Please continue it. z. 3B.” 


, C. W., Feb. 22, 1866.—* I hope you do not think I have 
forgotten you in the long time that has passed since I wrote to 
any of you, or that I have been indifferent to the efforts you are 
making to place the truth before the world, both in practice and 
theory. I rejoice to know that you are overcoming evil opin- 
ions by your good example of a holy life. Ithank you for the 
Cixcuar, the sending of which is a source of great comfort to 
me, in many of my trials. I would like to do more for the sup- 
port of the paper, if circumstances permitted. Please continue 
it to me, and accept the enclosed as a small token of my good 
will to the cause. 2, 2.” 


, Mass, Feb. 27, 1866.— I am reminded of my negligence 
and apparent ingratitude, by your request that all non-paying 
subscribers, desiring the continuance of the Circutar, should 
annually express their wish for the same. I value the CircuLar 
very much, and should feel it a great loss to be deprived of it. 
Please continue it. IhopeI may be able sometime to send 
something more substantial than good wishes. I have read 
your paper from its first publication in Vermont ; also the other 
publications of the Community. I will say that Christ is all to 
me, and is available for faith and love and power, and death to 
sin, and life in holiness, to each and every true believer now as 
fully as in the days of the apostles. P. w. P.” 


, Ohio, Feb, 23, 1866.— We feel under great obligations 
for your kindness in sending to us, during the last three years, 
a copy of your very excellent paper, the Circutar. We beg leave 
to assure you itis evera welcome visitor, affording us much 
pleasure and profit. Reaching us, as it does, promptly each 
week, we have learned to watch its arrival and greet it with 
joy. Like the kind attention you were pleased to show us 
when “ once upon a time” we had the pleasure of visiting the 
0. C., 80 appears to us the CircuLar—free—and at once a monu- 
ment of disinterested kindness on your part. May we hope 
you will continue to favor us with the same and accept our sin- 
cere thanks, while we remain ever Yourstruly, Fr. 8.” 

, Conn., Feb. 28, 1866.—“ Your paper contains a variety 
of choice reading matter of the highest order of literature, and 
well calculated to improve the intellect and refine the feelings 
of those who are in the habit of perusing it. Some illiterate and 
vulgar minds do not appreciate its beauties for the reason that 
it is above their mental capacity and without the sphere of 
their low-lived associations. I have thought of contributing 

















something to its columns, but have not yet found time to do it, 
I am not much given to literature, but perhaps I can give you 
some thoughts on several branches of Natural Science that may 
be interesting to some of your readers. I have hardly yet got 
the hang of your Community ; but have come to the conclusion, 
from what I have read, that you area happy family and have 
adopted such habits as tend to promote health and cheerful- 
ness, mental vigor, intellectual develop t and ful 

I wish you to continue to send me the paper, for I can assure 
you it affords food for pleasurable thoughts to myself and some 
of my neighbors. a ag 


, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1866.—“* Please continue the Circvar to 
me another volume. I believe you like to know what the sub. 
scribers to the Circu.ar think of it generaily. I am happy to 
say that some of its articles I am especially pleased with, with- 
out especially disliking anything that appears in its columns. 
I love music of all kinds; still 1am not interested in the science 
of music orits history at present; but there are very many of 
the readers of the Circu.ar, no doubt, who are, and to such the 
course of musical history which the paper has furnished in 
months past, must be both interesting and instructive. Simi- 
lar is the case with the series of chemical articles. As I do not 
expect or wish the CircuLar to be gauged for my especial bene- 
fit or entertainment, I am perfectly satisfied with it. The ‘ Sto- 
ry of a Life” has been very interesting tome. It suggested to 
my mind that the writer was enjoying a clean spirit. He dis. 
poses of incidents in his narrative, and pushes forward impor- 
tant truths to prominent notice at the same time so well, that you 
do not have to wait until the end of the story to get the moral, 
Genius and an educated intellect come in as helps of course, but 
1 like to look back of these to the spirit. ‘ Foot-Notes” and 
“ Dried Peaches” were rather amusing and suggestive to me, 
being more suggestive of the writer’s mind., however, than any- 
thing else. I should judge him to be quite free and independent 
in thought. His mind is evidently free in one directicn at 
least ; viz., that of the selection of subjects to write about. He 
shows himeelf a close and critical observer of men and things, 
and girls too, if they happen to be “ bare-footed.” M. G.” 











, Conn., Feb. 25, 1866.—* I see in the Circu.ar a request 
that all non-paying subscribers should write and let you know 
whether they wish the paper to be continued. I say, yes; I 
can’t do without it. I mean to pay some time, but I am ‘poor 
now ; so you will excuse me for not sending the money. Your 
paper is read by myself and mother with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. Dear Community, I thank you very kindly for sending me 
the Circuar as long as you have, and I wish to let you know 
that I appreciate it. Please send it right along, and oblige 
Yours &c., E. B, R.”’ 

, NV. ¥., Feb. 26, 1866.—“ Please continue the Circviar 
tome. Ihave taken your paper for some years, and most of the 
time free. I have always been much interested in the paper, 
and a great deal more so of late. I believe your paper is des- 
tined to do great good in the world. I read it with a great 
deal of interest. My desire is that all the world might become 
fitted for Community life. I often think how much vice, suffer- 
ing and degradation would be avoided did the whole world live 
asthe 0. C. lives. Inclosed you will find $2.00, with my best 
wishes for your welfare. 





s a. o.” 





, NV. ¥., Feb. 26, 1866.—* I have been the happy recipient 
and earnest reader of the CircuLar for many years. I am very 
firm in the belief that the doctrine concerning the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of man, taught and practiced by your broth- 
erhood, is the only one on which we may rely with any certain. 
ty in the present or the future. If you will not think it asking 
too much, or that Iam disposed to ‘ride a free horse to death,’ 
I should be pleased to have you continue the CincuLar to my 
address as before, for I do not know how I could well get along 
without it. 8. D, 8.’ 


——, Iil., Feb. 19, 1866.—* You wish to hear, if only a word, 
from your numerous readers who feel interested in your beau- 
tiful, clear, clean and unique Crrcv_ar, and the cause it advocates. 
It is strange that your and the Shaker experiment in Commn- 
nistic life appear to be the only ones attended with any success. 
Why have all others failed? and why do not co-operative socie- 
ties generally succeed? I feel very much interested in your ex- 
periment, which has proved so far a decided success, and would 
like anearer acquaintance. I have sent my photograph, which 
is a very small favor in exchange for a much greater with which 
you favor me weekly. Would it could give you half the pleas. 
ure your papers have given so often to me by their pleasant 
visits, which I believe to be messengers of good. ». 2.” 


’ 


——, Mass., Feb. 21, 1866.—‘‘ We think your course with re- 
gard to the invaluable paper you furnish, just what justice and 
good sense in every mind must heartily approve. Your paper 
and Community are alike puzzling to friends and foes. Those 
who love you most are extremely solicitous for your resources 
and your success. How can you sustain so many expenses as 
must be involved in collecting, editing and publishing sucha 
variety of entertaining, useful, scientific matter as that afford- 
ed in the weekly issues from your press? Wetry to appreciate 
the many blessings which we are permitted to enjoy at your 
hands: and for such return as we are able to make in our hum- 
ble way, we send the paper miles to others as needy as our- 
selves. In this we observe the injunction of our blessed Savior, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give; also, we commend it by 
word of mouth and daily example to all within the circle of our 
influence or acquaintance. LO 














Ou. Crry has suffered from a destructive flood 
occasioned by the breaking up of ice in the creek. 
Engine-houses, derricks, workshops, bridges &c., 
were swept away. The water stood from six to ten 
feet deep in the lower part of the town. The loss 
of property was very great. 





FromThe Trapper’s Guide. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 





THE BADGER. 
This animal also belongs to the bear family. 


The tail 

The head is smal}, flat, and has a long 
The body is flat, as though compressed. 
The legs are sturdy and powerful. The feet, 
before and behind, have each five toes strongly 
set in the flesh, and armed with powerful com- 
pressed claws, adapted to burrowing in the 
ground, digging for roots, and unearthing the 
marmot and the ground squirrel. The badger 
feeds on roots, fruit and flesh. Its bite is terri- 
ble, and none but the most powerful dogs can 
encounter it successfully. When pursued, it 
commences digging in the earth, and if pressed 
too closely to be able to hide by burrowing, it 
makes a hole large enough to cover its body, 
backs into it, and faces its pursuers with claws 
drawn in an attitude of defiance; and woe to 
the dog that attempts to dislodge it from its 
fort. If it has time to get its body fairly buried, 
it is secure from any dog, or even a man with a 
shovel; as it digs so rapidly that it will work 
its way into the earth faster than dog or man 
can follow. Itis said that every hair of the 
badger has three distinct colors ; yellowish-white 
at the root; black at the middle; and ashy-gray 
in the end. 


Its length is about two and a half feet. 
is short. 
snout. 


This gives a uniform sandy-gray 
color to all the upper parts. The female badger 
produces from three to five young at a birth, 
suckles them five or six weeks, and then turns 
them off to shift for themselves. The fur of 
the badger, when properly dressed, is said to 
make the best pistol furniture, and the coarser 
hairs are used for the fine brushes of the oil- 
painter. 

Badgers can be taken by setting traps at the 
mouths of their holes, or by the method pre- 
scribed for taking the raccvon on the previous 


page. 





THE 


OPOssUM. 

This animal inhabits the warmer parts of the 
United States. In form it resembles somewhat 
the common house rat. Its body is about twen- 
ty inches long, stoutly built, and its tail which is 
generally fifteen inches in length, is prehensile, 
like that of some monkeys, i. e., capable of hold- 
ing on to anything that it encircles. The opos- 
sum is five-toed, and walks on the sole of its foot 
like the bear. Its ears are large, rounded, and 
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almost naked. The female has from nine to 
thirteen teats, the odd one being in the center of 
the ring furmed by the rest. . The fur is long, soft 
and wooly, whitish atthe roots, and brown at the 
top. The opossum is omniverous, feeding on 
corn, nuts, berries, roots, insects, young birds, 
eggs, mice, &e. It is nocturnal in its habits ; 
hiding in the thick foliage of the trees in the day- 
time, and seeking its food by night. It is an ac- 
tive climber, and is said to spend much of its time, 
and even to sleep, suspended from the limb of a 
atree by the tail! The females are very pro- 
lific, producing from nine to thirteen young at a 
birth, and three or even four litters in a year. 
They are provided witha pouch under the bel- 
ly, in which they protect and suckle their young. 

These animals are trapped in the same man- 
ner as the raccoon and the badger, by setting 
traps in their haunts, and baiting with any of 
their favorite kinds of food. They have a habit 
when caught, of feigning death, and will bear 
considerable torture, without betraying any signs 
of life. This habit doubtless gave rise to the 
common by-word which calls certain kinds of de- 
ceit “ playing possum.” 

BUYING BY PROXY. 
NO. V. 

Vj E must throw in occasionally a few words on 

the conditions of our new business. It is, in- 
deed, all new tous, and we are studying it diligently. 
Every day brings its lesson. Here are some things 
that our experience has been teaching us, and that 
we would like to have our customers learn as soon 
as they can: 

1. All letters on business that invite or require an- 
swers, should inclose stamps to pay postage on the 
answers. This is universal etiquette. 

2. Persons sending orders for goods, of course ex- 
pect to pay for their transportation on receiving 
them. But insome cases a part of the transportation 
has to be prepaid, as for instance, the cartage in this 
city. Money enough, therefore, should be sent to 
cover this outlay, and also the expense of packing, 
if that is necessary. A man sent for a barre) of flour 
the other day, ordering us to buy one at $10, and 
inclosing just enough more than $10, to pay our 
commission. In obeying orders, we had to pay a 
cartman for carrying the flour to the boat, and his 
charge just balanced our commission, 30 that we did 
the business for nothing. This is a pleasant way of 
doing business among friends, and we hope to be 
able to do more and more of it in the course of time, 
or at least, of eternity ; but for the present, in order 
to keep the Agency going vigorously and smoothly, 
it will be necessary to get a small balance in our 
favor every time we do a job. 

3. Remittances should be made in CURRENT FUNDS 
or in drafts on New York: and if sent by express, 
the expressage should be prepaid. If in any case 
paper is sent that is liable to discount, the expense 
of exchange should be provided for. In a word, we 
ought to receive the full amount of our bills, without 
any drawbacks for conveyance, discount, &c. 

4. We expect that buyers will send with their 
orders plain instructions for marking and shipping 
the goods; and after we have shipped them accord- 
ing to instructions, our responsibility ceases. All 
risks of damage or delay in transportation remain 
on the buyers, as though they did the business for 
themselves, instead of by proxy. 

As to our commissions, it is impossible, at least 
for the present, to make any fixed rule. In some 
departments of goods we can get pay without 
charging a commission to buyers. In some, we can 
do even better for them. In others, we must charge 
them commissions varying according tu quantities 
ordered. In this matter, much must be left to our 
discretion and conscience; and our customers must 
study our antecedents, and judge for themselves 
what sort of discretion and conscience we have. 
Weare vividly aware that our only adyantage in 


which we shal] maintain in it. 





undertaking this business, lies in the character 
for. honesty and ability which we bring to it and 
This is the real cap- 
ital and stock in trade on which we commence and 
on which we rely. We expect to succeed by proving 
that we are really disposed and determined to help 
buyers to low prices, and that we have the judg- 
ment and ability to get and give good bargains, 
And on the other hand, if we do really help our cus- 
tomers to save money, we expect that they will be 
willing to divide the saving with us. It will be 
for their interest as well as ours, that we should get 
profit and captial enough to carry on the business 
permanently and on the largest scale. Our hope is 
that the confidence and good will of those who deal 
with us will increase with their numbers, till we 
shall build up an enormous business, like that, for 
instance, of the Express Companies, and that this 
business will finally bud and blossom into the free 
publication of a Daily Circular. J. WH. N. 
New York, Feb. 28, 1866. 


JOHN BULL AND THE FENIANS. 

THE most important news from Europe, is the still 
increasing alarm felt in England at the progress of 
the “Fenian conspiracy.” The government in ad- 
dition to its previous vigorous efforts at suppression, 
has suspended the iabeas corpus writ in all Ireland. 
The bill for suspension was rushed through the 
House of Commons at one sitting—364 votes for it 
to 6 against it. The House of Lords concurred the 
same night, and it received the assent of the Queen 
the next day. The causes of this fresh alarm, are 
said to be the discovery and seizure of immense 
quantities of arms and ammunition, and the rumored 
sailing of a Fenian cruiser from New York. 


ADAM AND EVE. 


The old gentleman who sends us the following 
note and accompanying lines, has not outlived his 
love of fun: 

? —, NV. Y., Feb. 26, 1866. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrcULAR:—If you please, send 
me your paper the ensuing year, and oblige an old 
man of seventy-five years, in limited circumstances, 
and your friend. F. C. 

P. 8. If youlike the verses below, please give 
them an insertion. I copied them from an old peri- 
odical : 

THE DECISION. 

Said a gent, once contending how high in the scale 

Stood man above woman, so feeble and frail— 

“ When the trial of virtue and time first began, 

Satan dared not present his temptation to man.” 

“Nay,” answered the fair one, “say not what he 

dared. 

The old serpent knew well that some pains might 

be spared. 

‘For, thought he, ‘if I first get the man in my 

chain, 

The most difficult part of my task will remain ; 

But could I succeed the fair Eve to allure, 

Adam follows of course, and then both are secure.’ 

So cease your proud boast of man’s firmness, and 

own 

If superior either, the woman’s the one, 

Since a woman could overcome Adam, poor elf, 

But to overcome woman took Satan himself.” 

We have seen the doctrine of woman’s superiority 
supported by worse sophistry than this. By the 
way, the best conundrum which has appeared lately, 
is about this same pair in paradise, to wit: 

What modern institution was Eve made for ?— 
Ans. For Adums’ Express Company. . 

Apropros again to this entertainmg subject, 
we overheard some ironing girls talking yesterday 
about the fashion of no-dress in the garden of 
Eden. They wondered what women would find 
to do in a paradise of that sort, and hoped the 
second paradise would be a little different. They 
never should lose their love of dress, and all the 
p'easing cares connected with it. As to the matter 
of shame, it was proper enough that Adam and Eve 
should be without it between themselves, as they 
were husband and wife; but no doubt they would 
have been more modest in promiscuous society 





These gossips did not carry their dislike to Eden 
simplicity so far, however, as an old maid who was 
once heard to say that she was glad the serpent got 
into the garden of Eden; it was a grand good thing, 
for he taught Eve decency ! . 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. J. B., Ohio.—Your questions are received. 

S. E. N., N. H.—Thank you. 
Berean and Trapper’s Guide. 

F. H. W., Minn.—The Crrcutar will be’ con- 
tinued to your friend in Stockholm at your request. 
We did not receive the periodical you mention. 

I, A, N., Conn.—The back numbers of the Crr- 
CULAR containing the “Story of a Life,’ may be 
procured. The files containing it, are worth $1,50. 

J. A. G., Mass —Not having given attention to 
the subject of your questions we must advise you to 
consult a better authority for the answer. 

H. N. W., Ohio.—The article on Christian Faiah, 
which you wish to have re-printed, is contained in 
the pamphlet on Salvation from Sin, to be issued 
the present week. See below. 


We send you the 


“A Journalist,’ N. Y.—You call yourself an “ hon- 
est seeker after information,” but the style of your 
questions indicates that you are so prejudiced that 
nothing we could say at present would convince you, 
Besides, honest inquirers do not generally conceal 
their names. 

A, B., N. Y.— As you are a faith-cultivating Com- 
munity, you doubtless have faith in me and the other 
beggars, that we shall pay you sometime.” 


If you do not, we have miscalculated the effect ot 
reading our paper. It is certain if we are able to 
communicate any of our own faith to our readers, 
they will grow lucky, and be able to pay, as well as 
have the heart to do it. 

C. C., Wis.,—Miss Jf. A. S.,N. Y., and W. P. W, 
Ohio. The information you request about the Com- 
munity, the terms of membership, &c., are contained 
in a pamphlet which we furnish, entitled “ The 
Oneida Community.” Price 25 cts. If after reading 
this, you desire to know more, address the Commu- 
nity at Oneida. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, 
THE END OF 


CHRISTIAN FAITH. 





This pamphlet, (48 pp. octavo,) will be ready next 

week. Price 25 cts. single copy; $2,00 per dozen. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Holiness the principal object of the Atonement. 

Il. Sins of the Old Testament saints, irrelevant. 

IIT. Sins of Christ's disciples during his personal 

ministry, irrelevant. 

IV. Sins of believers during the Apostolic Age, irrele- 

vant. 

V. Holiness actually attained by some, in the Apos- 

tolic Age. 

VI. Paul an example of Salvation from all Sin. 

VIL. Miscellaneous objections to the doctrine of Salva- 

tion from Sin. 

VIII. Christian Faith—the act by which Salvation 

Srom Sin is attained. 

Here is our answer and guide-board to the multi- 
tude who are asking for the road to successful Com- 
munism. If there is any other road than by Salva- 
tion from Sin, we don’t know it, and don’t believe in 
it. Sepwed.on your orders, J. WN. 
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